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EARLY DAYS OF THE REVOLUTION 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Charles Thomson's Account of the Opposition to the Boston Port Bill. 

From the Sparks Manuscripts in the Library of Harvard College. 

[The following letter from Charles Thomson to William Henry Drayton, 
of 8. C, was written when that gentleman was preparing a history of the 
Eevolution, to correct a statement which had been furnished him by Joseph 
Beed ; and, as Thomson was one of the principal actors in the events of 
which his letter treats, his views are entitled to a careful consideration. 
The date of the letter is uncertain, but it was probably written after Dray- 
ton had become a member of Congress (1778-79), of which body Thomson 
was Secretary, as we have no evidence that they were acquainted prior to 
that time. While the narrative was prepared only to defend the conduct of 
John Dickinson, it furnishes an interesting chapter in the secret history of 
revolutionary politics. It shows the strenuous efforts that were made to en- 
list Pennsylvania in the cause of Independence, and, at the same time, pre- 
serve, as the Constitution of the State, the form of government under which, 
as a colony, she had attained prosperity and position. Had such a course 
been persevered in, there can be but little doubt that our State would have 
escaped one of the bitterest periods of her existence, and, undivided by local 
dissensions, would have given to the Eevolutionary cause even greater sup- 
port than that which she was enabled to render. 

A portion of Thomson's letter is quoted in the Life of President Reed, 
and is the only part of it, we believe, that has ever appeared in print. 
From a copy in the collection of manuscripts made by Dr. Sparks, and de- 
posited by his widow in the library of Harvard College, we are, through the 
courtesy of Mrs. Sparks, and of Mr. Justin Winsor, the Librarian, able to give 
in full this valuable addition to the records of the early history of the Eevolu- 
tion in Philadelphia. To Mr. Winsor we are also indebted for the careful 
comparison of the copy sent us, with the one obtained by Dr. Sparks. — Ed.] 

Observations on Mr. Heed's notes delivered to W. H. D. 1 

Sir: I have run over your manuscript, and as I perceive 
you must have had your information from some person who 
judged only from appearance, without being acquainted with 
the secret springs and reality of actions, I find myself obliged 
in justice to a character, which is not represented in a true 

1 The Hon. W. H. Drayton. 
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point of light, to unfold the scene, and give you a sketch of 
things a3 they really happened. 

It is generally known what an early part Mr. D. 1 took in 
the American disputes. His first piece in favour of America 
was written in the year 1765, during the stamp act. The 
sudden repeal of the stamp act rendered a farther continua- 
tion of his labours at that time unnecessary. But the tea, 
paper, and glass act called him forth again in the year 1767 
or 1768, when he published his farmer's letters, which had 
the effect to rouse America to a sense of its danger, and to 
adopt measures for preventing the evils threatened, and ob- 
taining a redress of grievances. The partial repeal of this 
act in the year 1770, in a great measure put an end to the 
apprehensions of the Americans, and peace and good humour 
seemed to be again restored. During all this time, Mr. D. 
was considered as the first champion for American liberty. 
His abilities exercised in defence of the rights of his country 
raised his character high, not only in America, but in Europe, 
and his fortune and hospitality gave him great influence in 
his own state. "When the controversy was again renewed 
between Great Britain and America in the year 1772, the 
merchants of Philad*, who first took the alarm at the 
attempt of introducing tea to America through the medium 
of the East india Company, were anxious to engage him in 
the dispute. But from this he was dissuaded by one of his 
most intimate friends, who seemed to be persuaded that this 
new attempt of the Ministry would lead to most serious con- 
sequences, and terminate in blood, and who, therefore, wished 
him to reserve himself till matters became more serious. 

For this reason he was not publickly concerned in the mea- 
sures taken for sending back the tea. But in the spring of 
1774, as soon as the news of the Boston port bill, &c. arrived, 
his friend, who had taken an active part in the measures for 
sending back the tea, immediately communicated to him the 
intelligence, and gave him his opinion that now was the time 
to step forward. The measures proper to be pursued on this 
occasion were secretly concerted between them. 

1 Mr. Dickinson. 
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And to prepare the minds of the people, D. undertook to 
address the public in a series of letters. The next day the 
letters arrived from Boston, and it was judged proper to call 
a meeting of the principal inhabitants, to communicate to 
them the contents of the letter, and gain their concurrence in 
the measures that were necessary to be taken. As the qua- 
kers, who are principled against war, saw the storm gather- 
ing, and, therefore, wished to keep aloof from danger, were 
industriously employed to prevent anythings being done which 
might involve Pennsylvania farther in the dispute, and as it 
was apparent that for this purpose their whole force would be 
collected at the ensuing meeting, it was necessary to devise 
means so to counteract their designs as to carry the measures 
proposed, and yet prevent a disunion, and thus if possible 
bring Pennsylvania with its whole force undivided to make 
common cause with Boston. The line of conduct Mr. D. had 
lately pursued opened a prospect to this. His sentiments were 
not generally known ; the quakers courted, and seemed to 
depend upon him. The other party, from his past conduct, 
hope for his assistance, but were not sure how far he would 
go if matters came to extremity, his sentiments on the present 
controversy not being generally known. It was, therefore, 
agreed that he should attend the meeting. And as it would 
be in vain for Philad*, or even Pennsylvania, to enter 
into the dispute unless seconded and supported by the other 
colonies, the only point to be carried at [the] ensuing meeting 
was to return a friendly and affectionate answer to the people 
of Boston, to forward the news of their distress to the South- 
ern colonies, and to consult them and the Eastern colonies on 
the propriety of calling a Congress to consult on the measures 
necessary to be taken. If divisions ran high at the meeting, 
it was agreed to propose the calling together the assembly in 
order to gain time. To accomplish this, it was agreed that 
his friend, who was represented as a rash man, should press 
for an immediate declaration in favour of Boston, and get 
some of his friends to support him in the measure, that Mr. 
J), should oppose, and press for moderate measures, and thus, 
by an apparent dispute, prevent a further opposition, and 
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carry the point agreed on. For this purpose R. 1 and M. 2 were 
sounded, and an invitation given to dine with Mr. D. on the 
day of the meeting. After dinner the four had a private con- 
ference, at which D. was pressed to attend the meeting which 
was to be in the evening. 3 D. offered sundry excuses, but at 
last seemed to consent, provided matters were so conducted 
that he might be allowed to propose and carry moderate 
measures. T., 4 who was on the watch, and who thought he 
saw some reluctance in one of the gentlemen to be brought to 
act a second part, prevented a farther explanation by pro- 
posing that R. should open the meeting, M. second him, T. 
should then speak, and after him D., and that afterwards they 
should speak as occasion offered. After this the conversation 
was more reserved, and soon after R. and M. returned to town. 
At parting they pressed T. to bring D. with him, and T. as- 
sured them he would not come without him. The carriage 
was ordered up, and after they had been some time gone, so 
that all might not seem to have been together, D. and T. stept 
into the carriage, and drove down to the city tavern, 5 the place 
of meeting. The meeting was held in the long Room. The 
company was large, and the rood [room?] exceedingly 
crouded [crowded ?] 

The letter rec'd from Boston was read, after which R. ad- 
dressed the assembly with temper, moderation, but in pathetic 
terms. M. spoke next, and with more warmth and fire. T. 
succeeded, and pressed for an immediate declaration in favour 
of Boston, and making common cause with her. But being 
overcome with the heat of the room and fatigue, for he had 
scarce slept an hour two nights past, he fainted, and was carried 

1 Mr. Keed. s Mr. Mifflin. 

8 It is obvious that the friend alluded to was Thomson himself. To the 
more moderate, he no doubt seemed a rash man, as John Adams tells us he 
was called " the Sam. Adams of Phila.," and was " the life of the cause of 
liberty." 

4 Thomson. 

5 Smith's City Tavern, on the west side of Second Street north of Wal- 
nut ; at the south corner of the present Gold Street. The meeting was held 
on the evening of May 20th. 
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out into an adjoining room, great clamour was raised against 
the violence of the measures proposed. 

D. then addressed the company. In what manner he ac- 
quitted himself I cannot say. After he had finished, the 
clamour was renewed. Voices were heard in different parts 
of the room, and all was in confusion, a chairman was called 
for to moderate the meeting and regulate debates. Still the 
confusion continued. As soon as T. recovered, he returned 
into the room. The tumult and disorder was past description. 
He had not strength to attempt opposing the gust of passion, 
or to allay the heat by any thing he could say. He, there- 
fore, simply moved a question. That an answer should be 
returned to the letter from Boston. This was put and carried. 
He then moved for a Committee to write the answer, this was 
agreed to, and two lists were immediately made out and 
handed to the chair. The clamour was then renewed on 
which list a vote should be taken, at length it was proposed 
that both lists should be considered as one, and compose the 
Com 66 . This was agreed to, and the company broke up in 
tolerable good humour, both thinking they had in part car- 
ried their point. At what time D. left the room I cannot 
say, as a great many withdrew, when the tumult raged. 

Next day the Com ee met, and not only prepared and sent 
back an answer to Boston, but also forwarded the news to the 
Southern Colonies, accompanied with letters intimating the 
necessity of a Congress of delegates from all the Colonies to 
devise measures necessary to be taken for the common safety. 1 
It was then proposed to call a general meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of the city at the State house. 

This required great address. The quakers had a aversion 
to town meetings, and always opposed them. However, it 
was so managed that they gave their consent, and assisted in 

1 The authorship of this letter was long attributed to Dickinson, but later 
investigations show that it was written by Rev. "William Smith, D. D. Al- 
though Dickinson was not present when it was written (see American Ar- 
chives, vol. i. Series 4th, p. 340, where the letter will also be found), he did 
not hesitate to sign it (see Baltimore during the Revolutionary War, Par- 
viance, p. 112, Balto. 1849). Mr. Bancroft says the letter " imbodied the 
system which, for the coming year, was to control the councils of America." 
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preparing the business for this public meeting, agreed on the 
persons who should preside, and those who should address the 
inhabitants. The presidents agreed on were Dickinson, Wil- 
ling, and Penington, 1 and the speakers, Smith, Reed, and 
Thomson, who were obliged to write down what they in- 
tended to say, and submit their several speeches to the revi- 
sion of the presidents. 

The meeting was held, at which it was among other things 
resolved to make common cause with Boston. The resolu- 
tions passed at this meeting are published in the newspapers 
of the time, prefaced with Smith's speech at full length. 2 In 
the mean while it was judged proper to address the Governor 
to call the Assembly. Tho' it was hardly expected the Gov- 
ernor would comply, yet it was necessary to take this step in 
order to prevent farther divisions in the city, and to convince 
the pacific that it was not the intention of the warm spirits 
to involve the province in the dispute without the consent of 
the representatives of the people. The address was drawn up 
and signed by the leading men of both parties, and presented 
to the Governor. The answer was such as was expected. 
That he could not call the Assembly for the purpose men- 
tioned. And he added That he was sure the gentlemen did 
not expect, considering his situation, that he would comply 
with their request. His answer was considered as calculated 
for the meridian of London. "Whether the Governor wished 
to gratify the inhabitants, and favour the cause of America, 
by convening the Assembly, or whether thereby, from the 
sentiments supposed to prevail in the members of the house, 
he hoped to counteract the views of those who wished to bring 
Pennsylvania into the dispute is uncertain. But from what- 
ever motives he acted, certain it is that he immediately sum- 
moned his council, and in a very few days took occasion from 
a report of indian disturbances to convene the Assembly. The 

1 Probably Edward Penington. From the report of the meeting, which 
■was held on the 18th of June, 1774, printed in the papers of the day, it does 
not appear that Penington was one of the presiding officers. In 1777, he 
was one of the Friends exiled to Virginia. 

8 It will be found in American Archives, 4th Series, vol. i. p. 427. 
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refusal of the Governor to call the Assembly was far from 
being disagreeable to the advocates for America. 1 

They had no confidence in the members of the Assembly, 
who were known to be under the influence of Galloway and 
his party, they, therefore, had another object in view. "When 
the Merchants led the people into an opposition to the im- 
portation of the East India Company's tea, those who con- 
sidered that matter only as a manoeuvre of the Ministry to 
revive the dispute between G. B. and America, and who were 
firmly persuaded that the dispute would terminate in blood, 
immediately adopted measures to bring the whole body of the 
people into the dispute, and thereby put it out of the power 
of the Merchants as they had done before to drop the oppo- 
sition, when interest dictated the measure. They, therefore, 
got committees established in every county throughout the 
province. And a constant communication was kept up be- 
tween those Committees and that of Philad*. Upon the 
Governor's refusal to call the Assembly, it was resolved to 
procure a Meeting of delegates from those committees. And 
when the Governor agreed to call [the] Assembly, still it was 
thought proper to convene a convention of the Committees 
in order to draw up instructions to their representatives in 
Assembly. In all these measures D. was consulted and heart- 
ily concurred, and so earnestly did he interest himself that 
he prepared the instructions, had them ready for publication 
previous to the meeting of the Convention. 

After the meeting of the inhabitants of Philad% and 
the resolutions passed at the State house, D., M., and T., under 
colour of an excursion of pleasure, made a tour through two 
or three frontier counties in order to discover the sentiments 
of the inhabitants, and particularly of the Germans. 

1 The Governor was John Penn, grandson of the Founder, son of Bichard. 
From better evidence than was at the command of Thomson we learn the 
real sentiments of Penn at this time. On the 31st of May, 1774, he wrote 
to Lord Dartmouth: " I am told a petition has been framed for that purpose 
[the convening of the Assembly] , and is now handed about the town to be 
signed, and will be presented to me in a few days. Should so affrontive an 
application be made to me, your lordship may be assured I shall treat it as 
it deservec." 

Vol. ii.— 29 
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The Convention of committees met some days before the 
Assembly, and having agreed to the state of American griev- 
ances drawn up by D. presented them to the Assembly in the 
form of instructions, in order to engage them to pursue mea- 
sures in concert with the other colonies for obtaining redress. 1 
And as a Congress was now agreed on, they pressed the as- 
sembly to appoint delegates to represent this province in Con- 
gress, resolving at the same time in case the assembly refused 
to take upon themselves to appoint deputies. To prevent 
this the assembly agreed to appoint the delegates, but confined 
the choice to their own members, thereby excluding Mr. D. 
and Wilson, 2 whom the convention had in view. 8 At the en- 
suing election on first Oct r ., Mr. D. was chosen a member of 
Assembly, and on the meeting of the assembly was added to 
the number of Delegates. His election was on Saturday the 
15, and on Monday the 17 Oct', he took his seat in Congress, 
and immediately entered deeply into the business then under 
deliberation. He was appointed one of the Corn 66 to prepare 
an address to the people of Canada. And the first draught 
of the petition to the King not meeting the approbation of 
Congress was recommitted, and he was added to the Com ee , 
and had a principal hand in drawing up that which was sent. 

1 Mr. Bancroft says of these instructions, that Dickinson's " success in 
allaying the impassioned enthusiasm of patriotism went beyond his intention." 

2 James "Wilson, signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

3 This choice was far from satisfactory to many of the citizens. In Ame- 
rican Archives it is stated that the convention recommended the names of 
Thos. Willing, Jno. Dickinson, and James Wilson, as suitable persons to 
attend the Congress. The following extract from the letter of an eye-wit- 
ness gives an interesting, but not highly complimentary picture of our Co- 
lonial Assembly : " I believe the Committees, and, indeed, people in general, 
are not well pleased at the Assembly's chusing the members of ye Congress 
out of their own house; indeed, I think it is a reflection on them that the 
Farmer was not one of the number. I assure [you] our Honorable House 
made but a scurvy appearance the day the memorial was presented to them by 
the Committees, it was enough to make one sweat to see a parcel of Country- 
men sitting with their hats on, great Coarse Cloth Coats, Leather Breeches, 
and woollen Stockings, in the month of July ; there was not a Speech made 
the whole time, whether their silence proceeded from their Modesty, or from 
their inability to speak I know not." — MS. letter of John Young to his 
Aunt, Mrs. Ferguson of Grceme Park. 
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After Congress broke up he attended the Assembly, and 
there exerted himself to obtain an approbation of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, which was carried in spite of Galloway's 
efforts to the contrary. 

During the winter sessions he frequently had occasion, which 
he always improved, to call the attention of the House to the 
danger that threatened, to rouse them to a sense of it, and to 
stimulate them to adopt measures for their defence and secu- 
rity, in which he was supported by Mifflin, Biddle, 1 Ross, 2 and 
Thomson, who were all in the Assembly. The part they had 
to act was arduous and delicate. A great majority of the 
Assembly was composed of men in the proprietary and quaker 
interest, who, though heretofore opposed to each other, were 
uniting, the one from motives of policy, the other from prin- 
ciples of religion. To press matters was the sure way of 
cementing that union, and thereby raising a powerful party 
in the State against the cause of America. Whereas by pru- 
dent management, and an improvement of occurrences as they 
happened, there was reason to hope that the Assembly, and 
consequently the whole province might be brought into the 
dispute without any considerable opposition. And from past 
experience it was evident that though the people of Pennsyl- 
vania are cautious and backward in entering into measures, 
yet when they engage, none are more firm, resolute, and per- 
severing. A great body of the people was composed of Ger- 
mans. The principal reliance was on them in case matters 
came to extremities. And it was well known they were much 
under the influence of the quakers. For this reason, there- 
fore, it was necessary to act with more caution, and by every 
prudent means obtain their concurrence in the opposition to 
the designs of Great Britain. And had the whigs in assembly 
been left to pursue their own measures, there is every reason 
to believe they would have effected their purpose, prevented 
that disunion which has unhappily taken place, and brought 
the whole province as one man, with all its force and weight 
of government into -the common cause. 

1 Edward Biddle; see this Magazine, vol. i. p. 100. 

2 George Ross of Lancaster, Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
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Danger was fast approaching. The storm which had been 
gathering began to burst. The battle of Lexington was fought. 
Many of the members then in Assembly had long held seats 
there, and were fond of continuing. They had hitherto joined, 
with very little opposition, in defensive measures, and it was 
evident that rather than give up their seats in Assembly, and 
the importance derived from thence, the v would go still farther, 
and thus might be led on step by step till they had advanced 
too far to retreat. Their past and future conduct justified this 
conclusion, in the winter session they voted a sum of money to 
purchase Ammunition. And in the summer of 1770 following, 
though a majority of the Assembly were of the people called 
quakers, they agreed to arm the inhabitants, and ordered five 
thousand new muskets with bayonets, and other accoutrements 
to be made. And as they had not money in treasury, and 
could not have the concurrence of the Governor in raising 
money to pay for them, they, by a resolve of their own, to 
which there was only three dissenting voices, ordered 35,000 
pounds to be struck in bills of credit, and pledged the faith 
of the province for the redemption of it. Thus virtually de- 
claring themselves independent, and assuming to themselves 
the whole power of government. The original Constitution 
of Pennsylvania was very favorable and well adopted to the 
present American genicils [exigencies ?]. The assembly was an- 
nual. The election fixed to a certain day, on which the freemen 
who were worth fifty pounds met, or had a right to meet with- 
out summons at their respective county towns, and by ballot 
ehuse not only representatives for Assembly, but also Sheriffs, 
coroners, commissioners for managing the affairs of the county, 
ard assessors to rate the tax imposed by law upon the estates 
real and personal of the several inhabitants of their County. 

The members of the House of Assembly when chosen met 
according to law on a certain day, and chose their speaker, 
provincial treasurer, and sundry other officers. The house sat 
on its own adjournments ; nor was it in the power of the 
governor to prorogue or dissolve it. Hence it is apparent 
that Pennsylvania had a great advantage over the other colo- 
nies, which by being deprived by their Governor of their 
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legal assemblies or houses of representatives constitutionally 
chosen were forced into conventions. 

The Assembly of Pennsylvania, if they could be brought 
to take a part, supplied the place of a convention with this 
advantage, that being a part of the legislature they preserved 
the legal forms of government, and had consequently more 
weight and authority among the people. No man could re- 
fuse to attend the election of Assembly men without taking 
upon himself the consequence of what might follow by his 
not attending and giving his vote. On the other hand, if he 
attended and the men of his choice were not elected he had 
no right to complain, as the majority of votes decided. 

The cause of America was every day gaining ground, and 
the people growing more and more determined. 

The timid were acquiring courage, and the wavering con- 
firmed in the opposition. Hence it was apparent the elections 
would soon be wholly in the power of the patriots and whig 
party. For these reasons the whigs who were then members 
wished to temporise, and make use of Assembly rather than 
a convention. But unhappily for the province they were 
thwarted in their measures by a body of men from whom 
they expected to derive the firmest support. 

The Committee of Philadelphia, which was elected for the 
purpose of superintending and carrying into execution the 
non-importation agreement, recommended by the Congress in 
1774, of which Mr. Peed was president, was for the purpose 
of giving them more weight and influence, increased to the 
number of one hundred. 

Many members of this body who were suddenly raised to 
power, and who exercised an uncontrouled authority over their 
fellow-citizens, were impatient of any kind of opposition. 

The cautious conduct of the patriots in Assembly the [sic] 
attributed to lukewarmness, and the backwardness of others 
which was owing partly to a natural timidity of temper, 
partly to the influence of religious principles and old preju- 
dices, they constructed into disaffection. 

Instead, therefore, of co-operating to keep down parties, they 
were labouring to raise and foment them. And at the very 
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moment when the Assembly were giving the most solid proofs 
of their attachment to the cause, and gradually entrenching on 
the powers of the governor in order to arm and put the province 
into a state of defence, the Com 66 were adopting measures to 
dissolve them and substitute a convention in their stead. And 
proceeded so far as to vote a convention necessary, and ap- 
pointed a special meeting in order to devise the means of 
bringing the other county committees to a like determination. 
D., M., and T., who were of the assembly, and who were also 
members of the committee, attended the special meeting, and 
by pointing out the ill-timed policy of the measure, and the 
fatal consequence that might and would inevitably ensue, pre- 
vailed upon them to desist. And thus for a time the province 
was saved from being rent to pieces by parties. 

D. and M. were also members of Congress. The battle of 
Lexington had drawn together a tumultuous army round 
Boston, and that had brought on the battle of Bunker's Hill. 
Much blood was now shed. And it was evident that the 
sword must decide the contest. It was necessary, therefore, 
to organise the army, and appoint a Continental Commander- 
in-chief, and other general officers. A declaration was deemed 
necessary to justify the Americans in taking up arms. D., 
who still retained a fond hope [sic] reconsiliation with Great 
Britain, was strenuous for trying the effects of another peti- 
tion to the King, and being warndy seconded the measure 
was agreed to, and D. had a considerable hand in drawing up 
both the petition and declaration, which were both sent at the 
same time to England. The subject of the petition, as well 
as the declaration, occasioned long and warm debates in Con- 
gress, in which D. took a distinguished part, which was cir- 
culated about in whispers to his disadvantage. However, he 
maintained his ground among the generality of the people 
of his own province, and particularly among those who 
still wished and hoped to see a reconsiliation take place, 
and it must be allowed that if his judgment had not quite 
approved the measure, yet on account of the people of Penn- 
sylvania, it was both prudent and politic to adopt it. With- 
out making an experiment, it would have been impossible 
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ever to have persuaded the bulk of Pennsylvania, but that an 
humble petition drawn up without those clauses against which 
the ministers and parliament of Great Britain took exceptions 
in the former petitions, would have met with a favourable 
reception, and produced the desired effect. But this petition, 
which was drawn up in the most submissive and unexception- 
able terms, meeting with the same fate as others, obviated 
objections that would have been raised, and had a powerful 
effect in suppressing opposition, preserving unanimity, and 
bringing the province in a united body into the contest. 
Whatever hand, therefore, D. had in promoting it ought to 
have redounded to his credit as a politician. 

At the annual election in Oct r . 1775, some change was made 
in Assembly, some old members were left out and some new 
ones chosen, among the latter Mr. Reed, as the Governor had 
withdrawn himself in a great degree from the affairs of gov- 
ernment, the Assembly at their first meeting appointed a 
council or committee of safety, and invested them with the 
executive powers of government, reserving to themselves the 
legislative authority, which they exercised by resolves. 

In November the assembly returned among other delegates 
to represent the province of Pennsylvania in Congress Mr. 
Willing, 1 one of the judges of the Supreme court, and Mr. 
Allen, 2 the attorney-general of the province, and brother-in- 
law of the Governor. So that there was yet no appearance 
of disunion in the province, except among some few of the 
most rigid quakers, who kept aloof and refused to be con- 
cerned in the election for assembly men, under pretence that 
their religious principles forbad their countenancing war. 
But neither influence, persuasion, or church discipline could 
restrain a considerable number of their young men from 
taking an active part. A distinction was taken between of- 
fensive and defensive war, which might easily have been 
improved to divide the society in such a manner, as to have 
rendered every opposition from that quarter weak and con- 
temptible. 

1 Thomas Willing. 

2 Andrew, son of Chief-Justice Allen ; see this Magazine, vol. i. p. 208. 



